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MESSAGE FROM THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL 


On 24 May 1798, the USS GANGES sailed from Philadelphia under the command of Captain 
Richard Dale, U.S. Navy. A former armed merchantman, she had been purchased only two weeks 
previously in view of the imminent possibility of hostilities with France. Since the USS CON- 
STELLATION, the first of three frigates authorized by Congress, was not to sail until a month 
later, the GANGES became the first man-of-war of the Navy to sail under the United States 
Constitutional form of government. 

Captain Dale’s orders were signed by Secretary of War James McHenery only two days prior 
to the departure of the GANGES. They read as follows: 








[Philadel phia,] 
War Department. 22 May. 1798 
Capt. Dale. 


Sir, Although Congress have authorized the arming, equipping and employing a Number of Ships, an evident 
object of which is the Protection of the Commerce of the United States, yet as Congress possess exclusively the 
Power to declare War, grant Letters of Marque & Reprisal, and make Rules concerning Captures on boul 
Water, and as neither has yet been done, your Operations must accordingly be partial & limited. For the present, 
you will be governed by the following Instructions, which relate to the Prevention of Violations of our jurisdic- 
tional Rights and to Self-defence.— 

1. The Jurisdiction of the United States, on our Coast, has been determined to extend One Marine League 
from our Shores, and to comprehend all our Rivers and Inlets and all the Bays and Sounds, landlocked by the 
Territory of the United States. If within these Limits, you find any armed Vessel whatever, committing Depreda- 
tions on our Coast or attacking or having taken, or in the act of pursuing to attack or take any Vessel of the 
United States, or the Vessel of any Nation whatever, you are to make every Exertion to prevent the Execution 
of such unlawful Proceedings, and to defend or liberate or retake the Vessel pursued, attacked or captured, and 
send in the offending Vessel, to some port of the United States, to be delt with according to Law, in such cases.— 

2. If on the high Seas, you are attacked by any armed Vessel whatever, you are to defend Yourself to the 
Utmost. If the Assailant strikes, examine her Papers, and if She has not a regular Commission, and then in 
force, bring her into some port of the United States, to be tried as a Pirate.— 

s*+s 


That these orders carry important international law implications is obvious. Naval officers 
since that day have lived the greater part of their professional lives and performed many duties 
of their office under the rules of international law. Unlike most citizens, who spend a lifetime 
under the domestic rules of the United States law, naval officers in coursing the seven seas and 
traveling the four corners of the earth frequently encounter situations governed by the “law of 
nations.” Very often they have had no more time to review the governing concepts than had 
Captain Dale of the GANGES prior to his departure. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW AND OPEN-OCEAN 
MINING" 


By CAPT ROBERT D. POWERS, JR., USN 


DEPUTY AND ASSISTANT JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL 








Consistent with established policy, the views expressed in this article 
are the private views of the author and do not necessarily carry 
official sanction of any Department or Agency of the Government. 
The fact of publication by the JAG Journal does not imply endorse- 
ment of content but indicates merely that the subject treated is one 
which merits attention. 





_ OF MINEFIELD warfare on the 
open sea is in finality a balance of two concepts. 
The first concept is that of the “freedom of the 
seas” which has been supported by the United 
States throughout the history of this nation. 
Under this concept neutrals have the right under 
international law to the use of the high seas for 
shipping without undue interference by bellig- 
erents. The second concept is the right of a 
belligerent to use lawful weapons in accordance 
with rules of naval warfare to defeat his enemy. 
The principle of reasonableness affects both 
concepts. 

Under international law as developed by the 
custom of nations, a “reasonable section of the 
high seas can be used by belligerents as a legit- 
imate theater of war.” An unreasonable re- 
striction of large segments of the high seas is 
not lawful. The facts of each situation, taking 
into consideration the temperament of the 
times, determines what is a reasonable restric- 
tion of the high seas for purposes of mine war- 
fare, or other types of combat. 

Historically, neutral nations have become dis- 
turbed when great areas of the high seas were 
mined, largely because of the lack of “control” 
over the mined areas. The problem of “con- 
trol” of mines by the nation seeding them was 
of paramount concern in the very early days of 
submarine mines. This is the reason for the 
attempt to develop some codified set of rules on 
mine warfare. With the discovery in the late 
1700’s that gunpowder could be exploded under 
water, nations began thinking of the use of this 
possibility as the basis of a weapon of war. 
Control of the explosion was one of the problems 
*An address on the same subject was delivered by Captain Powers on 
30 January 1961 to the Fourth Minefield Conference on Open-Sea 


Antisubmarine Warfare, U.S. Naval Ordnance Laboratory, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 





David Bushnell, an American, discovered in 
1777 when he tried to drag a box of gunpowder | 
against the British Frigate Cerebus. This 
early mine became fouled and finally sank a 
friendly schooner. The first generally success- 
ful use of mines in naval warfare occurred dur- 
ing the Civil War when the confederate forces, 
utilized free-floating mines, then called tor- 
pedoes. Used principally to defend harbors 
and rivers against union ships these torpedoes 
were largely uncontrollable. 

Cognizance of the problem of mines in inter- 
national law resulted from the extensive mining 
in the Russo-Japanese war. Floating uncon- 
trolled automatic contact mines were laid off 
port Arthur. These mines drifted into the high 
seas and became a peril to the ships of the power 
that laid them as well as to its enemy and to all 
neutral shipping. It was impossible to tell 
whether any particular mine was laid by the 
Russians or the Japanese. It is reported that 
the Russian vessel Yenissei laid some 389 mines 
and was itself destroyed by the 390th mine put 
out. This bit of history illustrates the impor- 
tance of a system to repel mines as well as to 
attract them. If a mine with a built-in IFF 
procedure can be developed, which in addition to 
identifying a ship as friend or foe, will also 
identify neutral ships and further determine if 
the neutral vessel is carrying contraband, the 
problem of mining in international law will be 
considerably lessened. 

Modern developments in mine devices have 
greatly helped the problem of “control” and in 
some measure improved the position of mines 
as an instrument of warfare in the eyes of those 
nations with neutral shipping problems. The 
invention of electrical detonating methods in 
harbor defense and shore-controlled mine fields 
in harbor defense is a great achievement from 
the legal point of view. 


MINE WARFARE RULES—HAGUE 
CONVENTION VIII 


ALTHOUGH MINES AS weapons have undergone 
radical technical development in the last 50 
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(Continued from page 54) 


Navy Regulations, for example, abound with reference to the responsibility of officers in 
occasions involving the field of international law and relations: e.g., where injury to the United 
States or its citizens is committed or threatened; where usual diplomatic or consular represent- 
atives may be absent; and where protection of our commercial vessels and aircraft in their lawful 
occupation may be indicated—to mention but a few. 


The naval officer on the high seas or upon foreign shore is in the arena of international 
intercourse, where in addition to observing the international rules of conduct, he has frequently 
been called upon to represent his country in its relations with other nations. Traditionally he has 
played a role in our foreign relations apparatus—as attaché to embassies and as a representative 
to various international conferences, commissions and boards. 


In recent years the responsibility of the naval officer in the international field has increased 
markedly. We have world wide commitments under scores of treaties and agreements on a scale 
unimagined prior to World War II. We are living in an era of international uncertainty marked 
by the phenomenon of the “cold war.” Thus new and additional requirements have been imposed 
upon all naval officers to become knowledgeable in the fields of international relations and inter- 
national law. Secretary of the Navy Connally showed his awareness of these requirements in a 
speech on 11 April 1961 before the officers of the Navy Department in an unprecedented assembly 
in Constitution Hall. Referring to officer training, he asked this rhetorical question: 


Should not there be more emphasis on international affairs and national motivations, including the actions and 
reactions of nations to the ebb and flow of world events? 


For the Navy lawyer, dedicated to doing the best possible professional job for his client, pro- 
fessional competence in the international field is especially important. In the course of his career 
as a Navy lawyer, the possibility is remote that his knowledge of international law will not be 
tested. For him, therefore, continuing education in this field is a manifest necessity. 


Over the past several months I have spoken to many audiences, civil and military, of the 
importance of Education—education in general, and in particular in the international field. Iam 
instituting a wider coverage of international law in the JAG JOURNAL. For you, our Navy 
lawyers, I encourage enrollment in the Naval War College extension courses in International Law 
and International Relations, study of the War College’s “bluebooks”, the participation in post- 
graduate courses, and the taking of any other opportunity for enhancing your knowledge in the 
field of international law and relations. 





years, international law, at least as the conven- _ be established. It does not cover high seas 





tional law embodied in Hague Convention VIII 
is concerned, has not been changed. The Russo- 
Japanese war of 1904 and the loss of non-bellig- 
erent shipping through mine warfare was the 
direct cause of the Hague Conference and the 
resulting convention. The nations of the world 
agreed that something had to be done to protect 
neutral shipping, but there was no agreement 
how far restrictions would have to be imposed. 
The attempt to compromise in arriving at an 
understanding on mine warfare has been gen- 
erally described by most international lawyers 
as an extremely unsatisfactory effort. The re- 
sulting product was of little use in delineating 
the extent to which nations might make use of 
mine warfare weapons. Both text writers of 
international law and people engaged in the 
practical application of mine warfare support 
this conclusion. 

Hague Convention VIII gives so much room 
for discretion that no general set of rules can 
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mining at all. Any rules on high seas mining 
evolve from customary international law. 

The three general views on mine warfare are 
represented by Great Britain at one extreme, 
the United States somewhat in the middle and 
pre-world War II Germany supporting the le- 
gality of almost complete uncontrolled mine 
warfare. 

According to the British position Hague 
VIII Convention is not a final solution, but only 
marks a stage in international legislation on 
the subject of mine laying. Great Britain does 
not consider that an adequate account has been 
taken of the rights of neutrals to protection or 
of humanitarian considerations. British rep- 
resentatives to the Hague Conference tried to 
make other members of the Conference see this 
point of view, but without success. It was the 
British position that the high seas are a great 
international highway. If under the present 
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state of international law and custom belliger- 
ents are permitted to fight their battles there, 
it is none the less incumbent on them to do noth- 
ing which might, after their departure from a 
particular place, render this highway danger- 
ous for neutrals who have an equal right to use 
it. The British stated that the permanent right 
of the neutral to security of navigation of the 
high seas takes precedence over the transitory 
right of the belligerent to employ these seas as 
the scene of the operation of war. 
In affixing their signature to the convention, 
Great Britain made the following reservation: 
The British plenipotentiaries declare that the mere 
fact that this convention does not prohibit a partic- 
ular act or proceeding must not be held to debar the 


British government from contesting the legitimacy 
of the action. 


Germany on the other hand agreed that mine 
laying imposes a heavy responsibility towards 
neutrals and peaceful shipping and declared 
that no nation will resort to such means unless 
“for military reasons of an absolutely urgent 
character”. German representatives stated 
that Germany would always follow the principle 
of humanity, but was against the issuing of 
rules “the strict observation of which might be 
rendered impossible by the force of things.” 

HAGUE CONVENTION VIII must be inter- 
preted in connection with other general prin- 
ciples of international law and conventional law 
such as Hague XIII concerning the rights and 
duties of neutral powers in naval war. Mine 
warfare is just one phase of war at sea. Hague 
VIII is not the exclusive regulation for mine 
warfare. It has to be applied in conjunction 
with all other principles covering naval war. 
Indiscriminate actions against neutral shipping 
are no more permissible through the use of 
mines, because not specifically prohibited by 
Hague VIII, than if such action were taken by 
any other weapon. 

Belligerents have a right to use legitimate 
weapons to further their interests in war. The 
principle of freedom of the high seas gives them 
the right to fight their naval battles anywhere 
on the sea. But this same freedom of the high 
seas entitles neutral states to use the seas and 
their established international routes for peace- 
fulcommerce. As in all cases, rules of warfare 
are restrictive and designed to balance the 
rights of the belligerents against those of the 
neutrals. The rights of neutrals to have non- 
belligerent shipping protected from unreason- 
able interference and damage is the primary 
reason for regulations governing mine warfare. 


MINE WARFARE IN WORLD WAR I AND 
WORLD WAR II 


CONDUCT DURING THESE wars leaves 
no doubt that Hague VIII had been violated 
extensively by belligerents on both sides. What 
beclouds the issue is that both sides claim their 
actions were taken in reprisal for illegal war 
acts committed by the other side. Mining of 
the high seas became more and more extensive 
as the war progressed. The British north sea 
barrage, ostensibly undertaken in reprisal for 
illegal German acts probably covered the widest 
area in World War I. Charges and counter- 
charges of violations of Hague VIII were made 
by both sides throughout the war. The rights 
of neutrals in certain areas were ignored by 
both sides. 

Mine warfare in World War II was even more 
extensive than in World War I. Again Ger- 
many was accused of having violated Hague 
VIII and other Conventions governing naval 
warfare and British measures were taken in 
retaliation. Among the recurring complaints 
against German actions was the absence of re- 
quired notification to neutral shipping, which 
Germany claimed was not necessary under 
Hague VIII until military exigencies so per- 
mitted. 

In 1939 and 1940 Great Britain and Germany 
increased their mine laying activities and ac- 
cused each other of doing so in violation of 
international law. Germany countered British 
accusations by stating that Hague VIII pro- 
hibited only the laying of mines off the enemy 
coast for the sole purpose of intercepting com- 
mercial shipping (Article 2), but that the Brit- 
ish convoy system had, as a result, elimination 
of purely commercial routes. Germany took 
the position that as long as there were warships 
present for the protection of commercial ship- 
ping, mine laying was legal because it was di- 
rected against those warships. Further, 
Germany stated that notification of the mine 
fields in accordance with Article 3 was not re- 
quired until military operations were concluded, 
and the constant presence of British warships 
for convoy purposes on commercial routes made 
the entire area a continuing military objective. 

Neutrals, in particular Argentina and Nor- 
way, protested the laying of mines on the high 
seas as illegal. Norway stated that the heav- 
iest losses to its merchant fleet had been caused 
by mines. Only 2 ships had accidentally en- 
tered mine areas of which there had been ad- 
vance notification, in all other cases the ships 
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sank in waters where notice of mining had not 
been given. 

Norway pointed out that international law 
prohibits mine laying with the sole object of 
intercepting commercial shipping; Norway fur- 
ther stated that it is practically impossible to 
prove that mines are not laid with a military 
objective in mind. Consequently, neutrals 
have little protection. 


WAR ZONES OR DANGER AREAS 


IN BOTH WORLD wars, but especially in 
World War II, the problems of mine warfare 
became intermingled with the larger problem 
of war zones or danger areas. In this presen- 
tation the problem can only be briefly covered. 
Is the establishment of these zones legal under 
international law? Do belligerents have the 
right to declare entire areas of the high seas 
closed to neutral shipping or to render these 
areas so dangerous that neutral shipping may 
be warned to enter only at their peril? Would 
it be legal to establish such zones or areas if a 
safe passage for neutral shipping was provided 
and neutral governments notified of their 
location? 

Great Britain’s view regarding their own 
danger areas established in World War II is 
that they were legal because they were actually 
legitimate theaters of military operations, 
whereas German danger areas were specifically 
directed against neutral commerce. The estab- 
lishment of such zones may be the focal point 
in high sea mining of the future, and the legality 
of high sea mining will be affected by the legal- 
ity of such zones, if accepted. Some writers 
assert that neutrals in any future war will have 
to contend with such zones and that the estab- 
lishment of such zones may be recognized as 
a legitimate form of naval warfare, whether 
maintained through the use of mines or sub- 
marines, as long as safe passage is provided for 
innocent shipping. 

It is reasonably well established that a bellig- 
erent is permitted to place restrictions upon, 
and even to forbid altogether, neutral naviga- 
tion in limited areas. It is generally accepted 
among nations that belligerents have the right 
to exercise control over neutral vessels within 
a restricted area of the high seas adjacent to 
its territorial waters. Maritime control areas 
is the term we used for areas extending beyond 
the territorial sea. Within these waters a bel- 
ligerent may lay mine fields and take other 
measures designated to insure its defense. In 
the Naval War College International Law 
Studies of 1955 it is indicated that it does not 
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appear possible at the present time to state with 
any degree of precision either the extent these 
areas may take or the intensity of the controls 
that may be exercised within them. However, 
it is clear that the general criteria to be used 
in judging the legitimacy of a particular defen- 
sive area must be the reasonableness of its 
extent in terms of its essentially defensive func- 
tion as well as the ability of the belligerent to 
exercise a close and effective control over the 
area. The uses of control areas are related to 
belligerent requirements of a narrowly defen- 
sive character and the controls belligerents may 
exercise within them are generally recognized 
as outweighing the limited inconvenience caused 
to neutrals. It is equally clear that the extreme 
measures Germany sought to take within war 
zones against neutral vessels have not received 
approval within the family of nations. 
Establishment of barred areas of indefinite 
extent on the open seas by the laying of mine 
fields would not be acceptable under present 
interpretation of international law. Limited 
and controlled areas in future engagements 
would undoubtedly be acceptable. Belligerents 
have not yet been conceded the right to bar al- 
together such areas to the use of neutral traffic, 
but may support danger zones which restrict 
the freedom of movement of neutral vessels if 
certain routes are established by which neutral 
traffic may pass through the declared war zones 
with a reasonable assurance of safety. Oppen- 
heim’s International Law contains the follow- 
ing statement in connection with the British 
barred zones of World War II: 


These developments tended in the direction of a 
successful assertion of the right of a belligerent to lay 
minefields on the high seas irrespective of reprisals 
but subject to the duty to insure the relative safety 
of neutral traffic. 


RELATED PROBLEMS OF MINE 
WARFARE IN INTERNATIONAL LAW 


THOUGH NOT A problem of high sea mining, 
neutrals have the right to lay mines in their 
territorial waters for their own protection. Al- 
though Article 4 of Hague Convention VIII says 
they may lay mines “off their coasts”, the nego- 
tiating history of Hague VIII clearly indicates 
that there was no doubt that only neutral ter- 
ritory was meant. Both world wars show many 
instances where neutrals barred entrance to 
their internal waters with anchored mines. 
Specific examples were the Scandinavian and 
Baltic states and some Mediterranean states. 
In all instances appropriate notification was 
given. (Continued on page 71) 
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VIEWS ON ARMS CONTROL 


SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF FOR DISARMAMENT AFFAIRS 





Consistent with established policy, the views expressed in this article 
are the private views of the author and do not necessarily carry 
official sanction of any Department or Agency of the Government. 
The fact of publication by the JAG Journal does not imply endorse- 
ment of content but indicates merely that the subject treated is one 
which merits attention. 





_— EMPHASIS ON the subject of 
arms control by the press and other news media 
is making a major contribution to the growing 
awareness of the general public to the signifi- 
cant role the subject has assumed in the inter- 
national arena. Due to the ability of informed 
and interested citizens to influence the order 
of things in our democracy, it is important that 
we be fully and impartially informed. If our 
knowledge is limited to distorted impressions of 
the nuclear aspects of armaments, our reason- 
ing may become preoccupied with the “horrors 
of mass destruction” or may be directed only to 
those facets which appeal to the idealistic side 
of human nature. In either case, such ration- 
alization may well prove dangerous to interna- 
tional security. 

It is my purpose in this article to highlight 
some of the significant implications of arms con- 
trol which must be taken into account but which 
are often by-passed in public writings in favor 
of other aspects—principally those concerning 
nuclear weapons—which, presumably, have 
more reader appeal. I propose to discuss from 
the military point of view: 


—the environment into which arms control arrange- 
ments would be fitted, 


—some of the basic questions which arise in connec- 
tion with arms control, 


—answers to some of those questions which are pro- 
vided by current proposals, 


—the possible impact of current proposals, and 
—some possibilities for further progress. 


*Rear Admiral Paul L. Dudley, U.S. Navy, in addition to a dis- 
tinguished career in Naval Aviation, has since 1958 served as 
Military Advisor in a number of international negotiations. He 
participated in the studies in Washington on Surprise Attack and 
later technical discussions in Geneva, Switzerland, where five Com- 
munist and five Western nations negotiated. Later he served as 
the Senior Military Advisor to the Secretary of State at the West- 
ern Foreign Ministers’ Conference in Paris and Washington. In 
1959 at Geneva, Admiral Dudley was the Military Advisor to the 
Foreign Ministers’ negotiations between the United States, United 
Kingdom, France and the Soviet Union on the German question 
and Berlin. During 1960, as the representative of the Secretary 
of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, he served as the Senior 
U.S. Military Advisor at the Conference of the Ten-Nation Com- 
mittee on Disarmament at Geneva. 





Let me say at the outset that I use the term 
“arms control” to include all limitation, reduc- 
tion, inspection, and verification by interna- 
tional agreement of the armed forces and arma- 
ments of States. Therefore, in my view, the 
term “arms control” includes those actions 
which many refer to as “disarmament”. 

Basic to any plan or program for interna- 
tional security, including arms control, are fac- 
tors which may affect security arrangements. 
An accepted plan for maintaining our security 
may consider, but should not be based solely 
upon, philosophical or theoretical assumptions. 
Some of the hard facts that must be considered 
are: 


a. The nature of the Communist threat. 
6. The continuing Communist objective of world 
domination. 


c. The record of broken Soviet promises. 
d. The continuing Sino-Soviet build-up in firepower, 
despite announced reductions in manpower. 


e. The vulnerability of many nations to Communist 
aggression. 


These factors compel those responsible for the 
security of the Free World to insist on concrete 
measures of detection, inspection, and verifica- 
tion, as the only acceptable basis for any arms 
control agreement under present conditions. As 
President Kennedy said in his Inaugural Ad- 
dress: “sincerity must always be subject to 
proof”. 

The world condition fashionably termed “the 
cold war” is a product of attempts by the Soviet 
Union to expand the area under its influence and 
control, particularly since the end of World War 
II. As a consequence, the United States and 
other nations of the Free World are allied polit- 
ically, economically, and militarily in opposi- 
tion to this threat. 

We are all familiar with the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization, and the other major alliances to 
which the United States is committed: all are 
important to the security of the Free World. 
In addition, the United States has bilateral 
agreements with individual nations such as Can- 
ada, Turkey, Japan, Republic of Korea, Repub- 
lic of China, the Philippines, and others. Actu- 
ally, we are aligned with approximately 50 
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different nations in treaties, alliances, and 
agreements related to military assistance pro- 
grams and other mutual security matters. 

THE COLD WAR has become quite Warm in 
various parts of the globe and in some cases has 
actually resulted in limited military actions— 
some not so limited. These are familiar: Berlin, 
Hungary, the Middle East, Korea, Formosa, In- 
dochina, Tibet, and Indio-China. More recently 
are Laos, the Congo (with a big question mark 
for the rest of Africa), and Cuba. In all, there 
have been some twenty-seven instances since 
World War II in which military force has been 
employed either in a shooting role, or in a back- 
up or stabilizing role as in Lebanon. 

An examination of arms control should recog- 
nize and consider the security factors and the 
political alliances, treaties, and agreements men- 
tioned above. These require among other things 
a posture of military operational readiness ade- 
quate to meet the variety of military situations 
which the Sino-Soviet Bloc is capable of creat- 
ing. 

Within the foregoing context, let us examine 
the types of measures contained in recent arms 
control proposals. These affect the whole spec- 
trum of national military power: activities in 
space, missiles, nuclear weapons, fissionable ma- 
terials, production and storage of armaments, 
peacekeeping machinery, an international dis- 
armament organization, and the amount of 
money that each nation may spend on arma- 
ments. 

The latest arms control proposals advocated 
by the Soviet Union, ourselves, and our Allies, 
cover a wide range of restrictions on national 
power and even on national sovereignty. These 
proposals include measures which would: 

a. Numerically limit or demobilize all military man- 
power, 

6. Numerically limit or destroy all armaments and 
warheads, 

c. Restrict the deployment or readiness of military 
forces and their armaments, 

d. Restrict or halt the production of armaments and 
warheads, 

e. Eliminate military staffs and military instruction, 

f. Create an international organization to inspect and 
verify the implementation of arms control measures, 
and 

g. Create an international organization to preserve 
world peace and enforce the carrying out of the agree- 
ments. 


Proposals such as these are complex even 
when presented in summary form. When ex- 
amined in detail, the complexities and implica- 
tions for international security become even 
more apparent. The following questions reflect 
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but a few of the problems which must be con- 


current proposals: 


a. What effect would reductions in military man- 
power have on the deployment of forces, armaments, 
and weapons? 

b. What international definition of military man- 
power would ensure that all such personnel are ac- 
counted for? Should para-military forces and forces 
organized primarily for internal security purposes be 
included? How should civilians employed by the 
armed forces directly, or through contract, be ac- 
counted for? 

c. What should be done about existing stocks of 
nuclear, chemical, and biological weapons for which 


no adequate means of detection has been discovered? | 


d. When, in an arms control program, should the 
development and production of armaments and weap- 
ons be brought under control? 

e. Should there be any restrictions on the sovereign 
right of nations to maintain the combat readiness of 
their remaining forces and armaments? 


f. Should nations accept restrictions on the rights | 


of their citizens which might be required to permit 
effective and reciprocal inspection and verification of 
arms control measures? . 

g. Should nations agree to the creation and ex- 
pansion of an international force to preserve world 
peace as national military establishments are reduced? 
Should national military establishments ever be re- 
duced to the point that the only guarantee of na- 
tional security would be an international force? 
Finally, what aspects of national sovereignty would 
have to be surrendered to permit an international 
force to be effective? 


These are only a few of the questions which 
arise in the field of arms control. I do not pro- 
pose to try here to answer these questions. How- 
ever, I will describe and compare current gov- 
ernmental proposals, in order that the reader 
may judge for himself how the Soviet Union 
and the United States have dealt with these 
problems. 

Before discussing the latest U.S. disarma- 
ment proposals, I wish to point out that our 
Western (the United Kingdom, France, Canada, 
and the United States) arms control proposals 
prior to 1960 called for balanced, phased, safe- 
guarded, and interrelated measures which would 
be conditioned by progress in the settlement of 
international political issues. It would have 
been difficult—some thought impossible to reach 
agreement on such a far-reaching, tightly inte- 
grated program. In 1960, the explicit require- 
ment that there be political progress was 
dropped in the hope that some arms control 


agreement would be easier to reach, and that | 
political progress might thereby be facilitated 


by such agreements. 


sidered with respect to the various types of | 
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THE U.S. DISARMAMENT program pre- 
sented at the Conference of the Ten-Nation 
Committee on Disarmament in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, on 27 June 1960 was arranged in three 
stages. Measures in each stage were preceded 
by international studies to design suitable sys- 
tems for verification and inspection. The pro- 
gram as a whole was to be carried out in such 
a manner that no State, whether or not a party 
to the agreements, obtained a military advan- 
tage over other States as a result of the pro- 
gram. Also, the three stages contained bal- 
anced, phased, and safeguarded measures, each 
of which was to be carried out in an agreed 
period of time, but without advance commit- 
ment as to the period for accomplishing the 
over-all program. Implementation of the pro- 
gram would be under the supervision of an in- 
ternational disarmament control organization 
which would establish the necessary inspection 
and verification system for each measure before 
initiating implementation of the measure under 
consideration. 

The second and third stages would not be ne- 
gotiated until agreement had been reached on the 
first stage, and then would not be carried out 
until the first stage had been completed and 
verified. Also, all militarily significant nations 
would have to agree to participate in the second 
and third stage measures before their imple- 
mentation would be initiated. 

Transition from one stage to the next would 
be dependent upon agreement by the United Na- 
tions Security Council that all measures in 
preceding stages had been implemented and 
verified, and that verification arrangements 
necessary for the next stage were installed and 
operating effectively. 

MEASURES IN STAGE ONE include two 
categories of initial steps: First, those which 
might be undertaken by the Ten Nations? even 
before other nations join the program; second, 
those additional initial steps which would be 
undertaken only after remaining militarily sig- 
nificant nations accede to the agreement. 


FIRST CATEGORY, STAGE ONE MEASURES ARE: 


a. The establishment of an international disarma- 
ment control organization which would be expended 
as required to accomplish inspection and verification 
of each agreed arms control measure. 

b. The prohibition of the placing in orbit or station- 
ing in outer space of weapons capable of mass de- 
struction. 





1 Bulgaria, Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, Italy, Poland, Ro- 
mania, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, United States of America. 
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c. Inspection measures to reduce the possibility of 
surprise attack or war by accident or miscalculation. 

d. Initial limitation of U.S. and USSR force levels 
to 2.5 million each and initial limits on force levels 
of other States which might participate at this point. 

e. The placing of agreed types and quantities of 
armaments in depots under international supervision 
pending their final disposition. 

f. Collection of data pertaining to military budgets 
and expenditures. 


SECOND CATEGORY, STAGE ONE MEASURES 
INCLUDE: 

a. Initial force level ceilings for other militarily 
significant States. 

b. Reduction of force levels of the United States 
and the USSR to 2.1 million each and to agreed levels 
for other militarily significant States. 

c. Further deposits of armaments under interna- 
tional supervision. 

d. Cessation of the production of fissionable ma- 
terials for use in weapons when agreed limitations 
of reductions in force levels and armaments have 
been implemented and verified. 

e. Transfers of agreed quantities of fissionable ma- 
terials from past production to peaceful uses when 
the cessation of production of fissionable materials 
for use in weapons has occurred and has been verified. 


Stage Two provides for additional reductions 
in armed forces and armaments, following 
agreement by all nations in a worldwide confer- 
ence. Stage Two also provides for the creation 
of an international peace force and its progres- 
sive expansion to maintain peace as national 
military establishments are further reduced. 

Stage Three includes the final reductions of 
national armed forces and armaments to levels 
required for internal security and the mainte- 
nance of international peace; destruction of all 
armaments except those required by agreed re- 
maining national military forces and by the in- 
ternational peace force; cessation of production 
of armaments except for agreed types and quan- 
tities for use by remaining national military 
forces and by the international peace force. 

Throughout the plan, provision is made for 
agreement upon, and installation and effective 
operation of, the necessary verification and in- 
spection arrangements prior to initiating the 
implementation of any given measure. Also, 
the U.S. plan requires that verification and in- 
spection be adequate both to confirm that agreed 
measures are being carried out, and more im- 
portantly, to detect violations or evasions. In 
fact, this is the key issue between the United 
States and the Soviets on control arrangements. 
The Soviets stated a willingness for verification 
to confirm that an agreed number of aircraft, 
for example, are destroyed, but refused to ac- 
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cept verification which could assure that remain- 
ing numbers of aircraft were within agreed 
limits. We are more concerned with what is 
left. 

THE SOVIET PROPOSALS made by Mr. 
Khrushchev, in September 1960, differ consid- 
erably from those of the United States. The 
basic difference on the question of inspection 
and verification is worthy of note. The Soviets 
would restrict inspection to the observation of 
the demobilizing of manpower, the destruction 
of armaments, and the cessation of armaments 
production in those plants formerly engaged in 
such production. In other words, a soldier con- 
ceivably might be demobilized at one base under 
international inspection and in thirty minutes 
be re-inducted in an uninspected base ten miles 
away. 

With respect to the timing and scope of spe- 
cific measures, the differences between the 
United States and the Soviets also are great: 

a. In Stage One, the Soviets propose that: 

(1) All means for delivery of nuclear weapons 
would be destroyed and their production stopped. 

(2) Force levels would be reduced to 1.7 million 
each for the United States and the USSR and to fixed 
levels for all other States. Conventional weapons 
and munitions thus released would be destroyed or 
used for peaceful purposes. 

(3) All troops would be withdrawn from foreign 
territories, and foreign military bases would be elimi- 
nated. 

(4) Pending destruction of all means of delivering 
nuclear weapons—no “special” devices would be placed 
in orbit or stationed in outer space; no warships 
would leave their territorial waters; no military air- 
craft capable of carrying weapons of mass destruction 
would fly beyond the limits of their national territory. 

(5) Missile launchings would be exclusively for 
peaceful purposes. 

(6) There would be no transfers of nuclear weapons 
or information necessary for their manufacture and 
no production of nuclear weapons by States not al- 
ready possessing them. 

b. In Stage Two, the Soviets propose: 

(1) A complete prohibition on nuclear, chemical, 
and biological weapons; cessation of manufacture of 
such weapons; the destruction of existing stocks of 
such weapons. 

(2) Further reductions in force levels, armaments, 
and military expenditures. 

c. In Stage Three, the Soviets propose: 

(1) The abolition of armed forces. 

(2) Destruction of all remaining armaments and 
ammunition. 

(3) Cessation of all military production. 

(4) Abolition of all war ministries, general staffs, 
military services, military training, and military and 
paramilitary organizations. 


It is important to note also that the Soviets 
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insist that each nation must commit itself irrev- 
ocably in advance to carry out the complete 
disarmament program in a specified period of 
time. They have suggested four years for this 
purpose. 

The foregoing comments are intended to dem- 
onstrate the answers—or lack of answers—to 
the questions posed earlier, which are contained 
in current disarmament proposals. Also de- 
scribed are proposals which illustrate some of 
the basic differences between the United States 
and the Soviets, the most important of which 
are: 


a. Timing and scope of inspection and verification, 

b. The balancing of measures pertaining to force levels 
and various types of armaments and warheads, 

c. The ultimate levels of national military forces and 
armaments, and 

d. The timing of the program as a whole. 


In considering the impact of current disarma- 
ment proposals, it will help keep this discussion 
within reasonable bounds if we concentrate on 
one type of measure which has been included in 
all proposed programs, the manpower and arma- 
ments measure. 

Everyone appears to have a view on this one. 
I believe a discussion of it will reflect the impact 
pattern of other measures. In the U.S. pro- 
posals this measure begins in Stage One with the 
establishment of force levels of 2.5 million each 
for the United States and the USSR, and the 
storage of some armaments. Subsequently, in 
Stage One, after other nations have become par- 
ties to the agreement, the forces of the United 
States and the USSR would be reduced to 2.1 
million each and additional quantities and types 
of armaments would be limited numerically. 
Corresponding limits would also be established 
for other participating nations. 

Appropriate inspection and verification meas- 
ures are to be installed at the time agreement is 
reached on the 2.1 million force levels and oper- 
ating effectively before the reductions from 2.5 
to 2.1 levels are begun. 

Let us examine a: force reduction from 2.5 
million to 2.1 million. This, of course, is 
400,000 men or almost one-sixth of current ac- 
tive U.S. military manpower. 

THE FIRST REQUIREMENT is for agree- 
ment on a useful definition of ““Armed Forces”. 
The United States has not only its Allies, but 
also the Sino-Soviet Bloc to consider in reach- 
ing agreement on this seemingly small matter of 
a definition. Depending on the definition agreed 
upon the impact of force level proposals made 
heretofore could vary significantly. 

(Continued on page 71) 
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NATIONALISM AS A FACTOR IN 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Professor ANDREW GYORGY* 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL, BOSTON UNIVERSITY 





Consistent with established policy, the views expressed in this article 
are the private views of the author and do not necessarily carry 
official sanction of any Department or Agency of the Government. 
The fact of publication by the JAG Journal does not imply endorse- 
ment of content but indicates merely that the subject treated is one 
which merits attention. 





Tex AGE-OLD POLITICAL phenomenon of 
nationalism defies any attempt to be compressed 
into a concise and meaningful brief definition. 
Instead of a single interpretive statement, one 
must approach it through the medium of “multi- 
ple choice” definitions relying on the distinction 
of long-term vis-a-vis short-term perspectives. 

THE LONG-TERM view stresses the fact that 
nationalism has been one of the oldest motivat- 
ing forces in human history and, both as an 
ancient and a truly unique social factor, has had 
a lasting impact on the evolution of human tra- 
ditions, cultural mores and ethical patterns of 
behavior. An eminent social scientist has stated 
that modern nationalism has been based on “the 
relative discrepancy of human memories” which 
on the one hand has produced pleasure, pride 
and varying degrees of national satisfaction, 
and on the other hand has just as frequently led 
nations to outbursts of hatred, bitterness and 
angry vindictiveness. Interestingly enough, the 
spectrum of these emotions range all the way 
from the exuberant euphoria of the Nazi Ger- 
mans’ “Tomorrow The World” complex—a 
slogan bursting with globally arrogant national 
pride—to the dejected melancholia of a typically 
“have not” nation which has given up hope and 
is reduced to a modicum of national aspirations 
or expectations. The gloomy but expressive 
Russian phrase of “purging one’s soul” clearly 
connotes this aura of personal or national 
dissatisfaction. 





*Professor Andrew Gyorgy specializes in international politics and 
Soviet Communism. He holds the degrees A.B. and J.D. from the 
Law School of the University of Budapest. He has studied at the 
Sorbonne University, Paris, and the University of California, where 
he was awarded the M.A. and Ph. D. degrees. Professor Gyorgy 
is a frequent lecturer at the Armed Forces Staff College and the 
Naval War College, where he occupied the Chester W. Nimitz Chair 
of Social and Political Philosophy for the academic year 1958-1959. 
Formerly of the faculties of Yale University and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Dr. Gyorgy has been Professor of Govern- 
ment at Boston University since 1952. He is the author of several 


books dealing with geopolitics and international relations. 


Viewing nationalism from a long-term per- 
spective, George Kennan remarked some years 
ago that: 

The national state pattern is not, should not be, and 
cannot be a fixed and static thing. History has shown 
that the will and the capacity of individual peoples 
to contribute to their world environment is constantly 
changing ... The function of a system of inter- 
national relationships is not to inhibit this process of 
change by imposing a legal strait jacket upon it. 


Thus Kennan accurately notes that nationalism 
is a highly relative concept, both in time and 
space. Obviously men give their devotion to the 
“nation” concept for different reasons, in differ- 
ent quantities and varying degrees of intensity. 
French nationalism is different from English, 
the Chinese is not the same as Japanese, and 
the Chilean differs from Brazilian. 

What is a minimally valid definition of the 
“nation” concept? Summarizing a recent arti- 
cle by Boyd C. Shafer, entitled ““Nationalism— 
Some Myths and Realities,” it is clear that the 
“nation” idea implies at least some unit of terri- 
tory, a people with a common past, common cul- 
tural characteristics (including common lan- 
guage), and an independent government—either 
actual or hoped for. An abbreviated, but truly 
“classic” definition of nationalism would offer 
a more-or-less harmonious composite of these 
four principal characteristics: 

the commonly shared territory, 

the cultural community, 

the common history, and 

the jointly developed and organized governmental 
system. 


The sum total of these features would then 
constitute the “nation” idea which is central to 
the concept of “nationalism.” 

What complicates the task of subjecting na- 
tionalism to a concise scrutiny is that an im- 
mense diversity of human emotions is tied up 
with each of the four major characteristics men- 
tioned above. Love of native land; high esteem 
for fellow-nationals; distrust of foreigners; 
pride in one’s own national achievements; sor- 
row in national tragedies; admiration of one’s 
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own history and hope in a glorious national fu- 
ture all act as qualifying factors and emotionally 
loaded forces defying objective measurement 

or even cursory analysis. Hundreds of addi- 

tional impulses and motivating influences could 

be culled from the history of the last two or three 

centuries. It could be accurately stated in each 

case that men base their nationalism on a fre- 

quently irrational mixture of tangible realities 

and ideological intangibles. 

The short-term perspective of modern na- 
tionalism must focus on some of the climactic 
events of nineteenth century European history. 
In the early eighteen thirties the spirit of a revo- 
lutionary, belligerent nationalism suddenly 
swept across continental Europe exploding in 
political crises and great ideological excitement 
in such countries as France, Italy, Germany, 
Hungary and Bohemia. The most significant 
outburst of nationalism was that of the Young 
Italy (Giovine Italia) movement masterminded 
by the great Italian writer and patriot, Giuseppe 
Mazzini. “The people,” Mazzini proclaimed in 
1847, “are penetrated with only one idea, that 
of unity and nationality ... There is no inter- 
national question as to forms of government, 
but only a national question.” [Emphasis 
added. ] 

Whenever Mazzini and his contemporaries 
talked of nationality, they were in reality dis- 
cussing the problem of modern nationalism. 
1848 thus became the most memorable milestone 
in the history and evolution of this idea. Al- 
though most of the individual national uprisings 
happened to turn into bitter disappointments 
and even disasters from a strictly short-term 
point of view, in the long run (within a twenty 
or twenty-five year period) these same national 
revolts produced phenomena! political upheavals 
and social earthquakes. To paraphrase one of 
Lord Acton’s remarks taken from his classic 
essay on Nationality, “The revolution of 1848, 
unsuccessful in its national purpose, prepared 
the subsequent victories of nationalism .. .” 
in several different ways. 

Above we noted briefly that nationalism is a 
highly relative concept dealing with a fluctuat- 
ing and flexible theme. Now we should also add 
that it is a divisible concept composed of many 
concentric circles or “outer layers” of content 
which greatly complicate or color the fundamen- 
tal phenomenon of nationalism proper. 

Each person can observe this parallelity of 
concentric loyalties as applied to his own case. 
Beyond the feeling of belonging to one’s home- 
town, there are the patterns of allegiance to 
county and state-governments, to United States 
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citizenship, to the New World or Western Hem- 


isphere, and finally to the broadest notion of a | 


modern Western civilization (or some sort of 
world government and international organiza- 
tion). Beyond these broader loyalties there lies 
the much narrower circle of such local involve- 
ments as activity in one’s college or professional 
group, PTA, Rotary, etc. The composite sum- 
total of nationalism includes all the individual 
strands and strains as part of the whole pic- 
ture; thus it cannot be reduced to any single 
factor, but emerges as a highly complicated and 
divisible concept made up of many parallel and 
often overlapping parts. 


PRINCIPAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
MODERN NATIONALISM 


1. NATIONALISM AS A POWER-ORIENTED CON- 
CEPT 


It would be impossible to understand fully 
the impact of nationalism if we did not relate 
it immediately to the modern nation-state. The 
enormous growth in the power of the state is 
largely responsible for the violence and the po- 
litical power-characteristics of nationalism it- 
self. Especially the totalitarian forms of state 
organization are bound to produce violent types 
of nationalistic outbursts. Ataturk’s Turkish 
revolution of the interwar period resulted in 
the related phenomena of statism—plus— 
nationalism. 

In this context, the state itself becomes the 
object of deification by the masses, and an ex- 
aggerated movement toward statism will clearly 
indulge in the slogan created for popular con- 
sumption: “All for the State, nothing without 
the State!” Statism thus implies the complete 
subordination of society to the state: everyone 
must obey and must serve in iron discipline. 
Linked to the emergence of this omnipotent 
state there also appears a systematically en- 
couraged and governmentally promoted version 
of belligerent nationalism, one that will be of 
utmost help and use to the dictatorial govern- 
ment. It is justifiable to generalize at this 
point and suggest that the prevailing pattern 
of 20th century nationalism is its power orien- 
tation. In effect, there seems to be a fairly 
direct ratio between the totalitarian characteris- 
tic of the government and the relative virulence 
of its people’s nationalism. Hitler’s Germany, 
Mussolini’s Italy and Stalin’s Soviet Russia well 
illustrate the validity of this argument. 

This close correlation between total forms of 
government and strong nationalism has fre- 
quently inspired writers to theorize about the 
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reverse possibility: the more democracy and 
the higher the cultural level, the less (or the 
less obvious) the incidence or intensity of na- 
tionalism. Living in an age of genteel refine- 
ment, Goethe, for example, wrote to his friend 
Eckerman : 

You will always find nationalism strongest and 
most violent where there is the lowest degree of cul- 
ture. But there exists a degree of culture where na- 
tional antagonism vanishes altogether and where one 
stands, so to speak, above nations. 


The great German poet undoubtedly envisioned 
here an exceptionally idealistic and culturally 
motivated type of internationalism in complete 
contrast with the narrow forms of power- 
inspired nationalism discussed above. How- 
ever, 20th century politics does not give us much 
encouragement in terms of dreaming about high 
state of universal civilization where all national 
aspirations would automatically “wither away”. 

Although it is not easy to draw up airtight 
categories for the various power-types of 
modern nationalism, a few major distinctions 
are worth stressing here. 


Negative versus Positive Nationalism 


Speaking to members of the U.N. General As- 
sembly in August 1958, the then Iranian dele- 
gate, Dr. Djalal Abdoh defined “negative na- 
tionalism” as the overpowering of small nations 
by larger states. He then warned the Arab na- 
tions of the Middle East that this form of na- 
tionalist aberration might in the end cause their 
destruction. Ambassador Abdoh also added 
that a healthy attempt to counterbalance such 
negative nationalism would be the lifting of 
standards of living in the Middle East and the 
search for “harder political agreements” pro- 
tecting the small countries against large-state 
exploitation. 

Positive forms of nationalism would obviously 
stress strategies of dynamic action, a forceful 
advance rather than the cautious maintenance 
of the status quo or especially a call for retreat. 
It would be the “big stick” policy so forcefully 
advocated by Theodore Roosevelt, an aggressive 
assertion of the nation’s manifold “vital inter- 
ests” with minimum regard paid to the legiti- 
mate concerns of other countries. In a period 
of uninterrupted Cold War tactics by the two 
major power blocs of world politics, it is exceed- 
ingly easy to illustrate such national efforts of 
positive nationalism. Any psychological, polit- 
ical, propaganda or economic warfare cam- 
paign of the contemporary Cold War pattern 
would clearly fit the broad definition of positive 





nationalism. These are the types of nationalist 
assertions which tend to threaten peace, whether 
regional or global, and which continually test 
the leaders and organizational structure of the 
United Nations in its attempts to deter individ- 
ual aggression and develop a workable system 
of collective security. 


Overt Vis-a-Vis Covert Forms of Nationalism 


Overt nationalism usually appears in the form 
of unmistakable acts of popular demonstrations, 
mass actions or explosions which are motivated 
by obvious and clearly identifiable national ob- 
jectives. This concept also assumes majority 
consent in the formulation and execution of na- 
tional goals—a mass approval of the people in 
backing their government and in identifying 
themselves with its policies and actions. 

Covert or latent nationalism, on the other 
hand, implies feelings or attitudes usually 
shared only by a minority of the population, an 
elite group which works undercover and sur- 
reptitiously toward an indirect realization of its 
nationalistic goals or expectations. Covert na- 
tionalism thus appears as a pattern of minority 
behavior; whenever a society reaches the emo- 
tional “boiling point’. It is not society as a 
whole which reacts in that manner, but usually 
a minority group. It is the latter that feels 
free to react with vigor to all forms of “sensed 
injustice.” Such latent sources of nationalism 
will explode into the open not merely because of 
the existence of intolerable social circumstances, 
but just as often because of the parallel pres- 
ence (or the mushrooming) of individual pri- 
vate anxieties which suddenly will induce mem- 
bers of this minority or elite group not to 
tolerate the intolerable. Covert nationalism is 
translated into practical action by a group of 
activists, of professional rioters in a discon- 
tented society, while the non-rioters are usually 
the majority of interested bystanders and spec- 
tators to such minority action. The frantic 
eruption of latent forms of Hungarian, Polish, 
Egyptian and Iraqi nationalisms in the last 
five or six years have given the interested 
student a number of relevant cas¢-studies help- 
ful for a more accurate clinical diagnosis of 
covert national movements. 


Violent Vis-a-Vis Non-Violent Nationalism 


These two are self-defining concepts of most 
significance to the observer when he attempts to 
study and define the explosion point of a society 
under great strain and stress. When, under 
what provocation, and how does a political and 
military eruption occur—thus qualitatively 
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changing the non-violent underground pattern 
into an openly and brusquely violent approach 
to modern nationalism? What combination of 
specific factors was, for example, necessary to 
produce a remarkably successful silent revolu- 
tion in Poland as against the unsuccessful blood- 
bath which drowned the nationalist uprising in 
Hungary? 

It is practical and important to raise these 
questions, but almost impossible to answer them. 
Violent forms of nationalism seem to character- 
ize the exploited satellite areas of Eastern 
Europe as well as the politically unsettled 
former colonial regions of Africa and Southeast 
Asia. Beyond the indigenous sources of deep 
social dissatisfaction the picture is further 
clouded by such external pressures as the im- 
pact of Communism, pan-Arabism or anti-West- 
ern Xenophobia which add to the fuel of local 
nationalism and inevitably contribute to broader 
and more violent conflagrations. Frequently 
such external influences are responsible for 
transforming non-violent and practically dor- 
mant situations into national riots of open mass 
violence. 


2. NATIONALISM AS A REGIONAL CONCEPT 


Possibly one of the greatest paradoxes of 
twentieth century world politics is the fact that 
nationalism itself has ceased to be a national 
phenomenon, and instead has emerged as a set 
of regional products. Regionally oriented na- 
tionalism, rather than one-state nationalism, 
seems to be the order of the day. Nationalism, 
in the modern aviator’s term, has hedge-hopped 
across the traditional and more narrowly drawn 
previous boundaries of the single sovereign state 
and has faced a much broader horizon. Its con- 
temporary “sphere of influence” consists of a 
regionally linked group of five or six states 
which seem to share the same national aspira- 
tions, phobias, problems and expectations and 
project the old-fashioned type of nationalism 
onto a wider stage embracing a far broader 
scope. 

This regional nationalism, cutting across in- 
dividual state boundaries in the form of an 
“Operation Hedge-hop”, greatly complicates the 
existing picture and adds to the aura of politi- 
cal confusion. Undeniably, the regional appeal 
of Nasserism as a pan-Arab idea makes it a 
more complex political phenomenon and harder 
to define than the nationalism of a single Mid- 
dle Eastern Arab state. Political leadership 
generally justifies itself in thename of the 
“public good”; but—asks Professor Daniel 
Lerner in his important The Passing of Tradi- 
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tional Society—how shall the “public good” be 
defined in Middle Eastern politics? Shall lead- 
ers act in the name of nations—Egypt, Jordan, 
Syria, Iran? Shall they seek some larger con- 
stituency—an “Arab nation” or an “Islamic 
unity”? The professional literature agrees that 
the attraction of larger units for political lead- 
ers operates in all times and places, and that 
particularly throughout the Middle Eastern area 
such claims of regional and racial unity are con- 
tinuously bolstered (and frequently compro- 
mised) by the fervent demands of explosive 
nationalism. 

The area is rocked by deep-seated conflicts of 
loyalty, some on the regional level, others purely 
local. The term “Middle East” is by itself de- 
void of any specific and clearly tangible con- 
tent. All local leaders speak of a larger unity, 
but they are divided among themselves and 
stress either Arab or Muslim symbols of iden- 
tity. Lerner offers the most imaginative defi- 
nition of this region when poetically observing 
that: 


Any accurate Middle East landscape will depict 
the political ties that bind in pale pastels over a 
distant horizon; the bold primary colors in the fore- 
ground will represent multiplicity and diversity. 
[Emphasis added. ] 


It is axiomatic that such conflicting values as 
multiplicity and diversity can add up only to 
vagueness, disharmony and to an irrational po- 
litical system of beliefs. An eminent French 
political observer, Jean Vigneau, paints the fol- 
lowing profile of Nasser’s regionally oriented 
nationalism concept in his recent work on The 
Middle East in Transition: 


Nasser’s ideology of revolution appears confused 
and contradictory. It arises from religious raysta- 
gogy and emotional thinking more than from any 
social doctrine or theory, and seems not to be attached 
to anything systematic. Borrowed from a variety 
of ideologies, ancient and modern, it presents a mix- 
ture of fascism, communism, racialism, and Kemalism, 
“topped off” with some ideas from the Qur-an. In 
the sphere of Arab nationalism it only repeats and 
amplifies by giving them an expression apt to flatter 
and excite the crowd, themes that were announced 
at the beginning of this century by an elite of Arab 
patriots in revolt against the yoke of the Ottoman 
Empire. Considered as an ideology of revolution, 
Nasser’s contributes no new element and contains 
very little that is original. [Emphasis added.] 


The regional foundations of modern national- 
ism are indeed both obvious and multi-faceted. 
The Arab Middle East has no ideological mo- 
nopoly or exclusive claim to this particular ap- 
proach to an ancient and vexing political prob- 
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lem. A characteristic statement from a high 
Communist Chinese official raised the issue of a 
specifically Western Pacific region earmarked 
for the nationalism of the Western Pacific peo- 


ples. In a message sent on October 6, 1958, to 
the Chinese Nationalist government in connec- 
tion with the off-shore island crisis, Marshal 


' Peng Teh-huai, Red China’s Defense Minister, 


had this to say: 


Why should a country in the East Pacific have 
come to the West Pacific? The West Pacific belongs 
to the people in this region, just as the East Pacific 
belongs to the people over there. This is common 
sense, which the American should have. There is 
no war between the People’s Republic of China and 
the United States ... Friends in Taiwan, there are 
flames of war between us. They should be stopped 
and extinguished ... 


The siren voice is clearly heard behind the 
camouflaged suggestion of an all-Chinese, all- 
Western Pacific nationalism that is supposed to 


bring the “two Chinas” close together—on Com- 
_ munist terms, of course—in order to turn them 


afterward against the hated intruder from the 
East Pacific. The West should belong to the 
West and the East to the East—and the two 
should never meet, this seems to be the dubious 
rationale of the “threat plus promise” message 
cited here. If such thoughts on a regionally 
oriented nationalism were allowed to crystallize, 
they would undoubtedly lead to rigidly (and re- 
gionally) isolated political systems at constant 
loggerheads with each other. An area-wise 
closed system of Nasserism or Communist-con- 
trolled Chinese nationalism could never act as 


_ a guardian of regional peace or stability—on the 


contrary, it would add further explosive fea- 
tures to an already precarious and teetering 
world order. Like Hitler’s Fortress Europe or 
Japan’s super-ambitious Co-Prosperity Sphere 
dream, these nationalistically inspired and bel- 
ligerently fortified geopolitical regions would, 
in the long run, inevitably lead to a subdivision 
of the world in two or three fully mobilized 
armed camps engaged in deadly competition 
with each other. To this extent then, the idea 
of a regionally motivated nationalism takes the 
student right back to the power-oriented concept 
briefly analyzed above. Modern nationalism 
and political power seem to be inextricably inter- 


_ woven phenomena, one strengthening or trigger- 


ing off the other in the shape of a continuously 
revolving circle. 


Nationalism as a Revolutionary Doctrine 


The concept of nationalism is intimately con- 
nected both with the idea of freedom and with 


that of revolution. There are two simultaneous 
aspirations built into the political phenomenon 
of nationalism: one individual and one collec- 
tive. The former implies the freedom of the in- 
dividual to join the nation of his choice, while 
the latter presupposes the freedom of a nation 
from domination by another nation. Thus the 
revolutionary struggles of 16th and 17th century 
Europe gain added significance when viewed 
from the parallel perspective of nationalist 
struggles for collective freedom as well as for 
individual self-assertion. 


Western Concepts of Nationalism 


In 1848 a handful of new European political 
leaders engaged in violent revolt against a feu- 
dal and dynastic past which had shackled down 
the emerging forces of modern nationalism. 
The nation, at this point, came to be regarded 
as a kind of collective personality with certain 
inalienable rights of its own. A nation should 
be free from oppression, so the theory postu- 
lated, both from within and from without. Poli- 
tical evil was equated here with the enemies of 
freedom and of a collectively expressed feeling 
of national consciousness. The most significant 
value appeared to be the determination of the 
state to lay down the limits of its own compe- 
tence, its own national aspirations and its own 
convictions relative to individual and collective 
freedoms within its own national boundaries. 
Thus was born one of the Western world’s key 
political principles: national self-determination 
which at first successfully fulfilled the postulates 
of both democracy and nationalism. 

The first World War seemed to confirm the 
importance of self-determination as an active, 
operational symbol. The Western alliance 
fought the war in the name of self-determina- 
tion and subsequently insisted on a peace treaty 
settlement that strongly reflected this princi- 
ple. Austria-Hungary, Western Russia and the 
new frontiers of Germany followed in large 
measure the expressed will of the local popula- 
tions concerned. At this point the clarity of an 
attractive, but highly abstract, theory became 
badly clouded by complex practical considera- 
tions. Woodrow Wilson may have been thor- 
oughly realistic in accepting the widespread and 
insistent demand for self-determination; how- 
ever, in many parts of Europe there simply did 
not exist adequate geographical lines separat- 
ing rival nationalities into well-defined, politi- 
cally and economically viable “homogeneous 
blocks.” In addition, such essential criteria for 
state boundaries as strategic demands and his- 
toric claims seldom happened to coincide with 
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the prevailing lines of demarcation offsetting in- 
dividual nationality groups. Hence, a Europe 
based on self-determination automatically im- 
plied a Europe of competing and conflicting 
minorities. 

The spirit of nationalism, as embodied in the 
principle of self-determination, can assert itself 
successfuly only in such cases where at least 
three elementary requirements for successful 
self-government “co-exist” or parallel each 
other : 


1. an understanding of the role of law, 
2. firmly ingrained national habits of civil discipline, and 
3. the elements of an educated elite. 


If these simple, but significant, pre-conditions 
do not exist, then the cause of good government 
is sacrificed for the idea of self-government 
resulting in such violent explosions of runaway 
nationalism as Nasser’s Egypt or Castro’s 
Cuba. Unhappily, not only are some of the 
fundamental criteria mentioned above missing 
in the newly emerging “independent” countries 
of Asia and Africa, but self-determination out- 
side Europe now implies a great deal more than 
the mere absence of foreign control. It has 
gradually acquired an economic. connotation 
and includes—as a positive accretion—the no- 
tion of economic well-being. Thus, the simple 
classic formula for natural self-determination 
has become a potentially perilous concept ex- 
posed to exploitation by “anti-imperialist”’ 
Communist propaganda. 

In the present wild rush of nationalist aspira- 
tions, self-determination has clearly proved 
that it is a double-edged concept which can dis- 
integrate as well as unify. Analyzing the exact 
wording of the United Nations’ Covenant on 
Human Rights and the debates of its Human 
Rights Commission, the late Professor Clyde 
Eagleton arrived at the ineluctable conclusion 
that self-determination in the contemporary 
world applied only to colonies. Although, as he 
pointed out in his Foreign Affairs article on 
“Excesses of Self-Determination,” the Western 
(so-called colonial) powers strenuously objected 
to this discrimination and argued for universal 
application of the principle, they were roundly 
defeated in United Nations deliberations. If, 
however, self-determination is applied only to 
colonies, it will inevitably be identified with anti- 
colonialism—‘“a sad comedown for a great prin- 
ciple once thought applicable to all mankind.” 
If it is a fundamental human right. . . why limit 
it to colonies? One could probably argue that 
the United Nations cannot do everything at 
once, and that it should therefore give top-pri- 
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pressed groups, for example, those of the Soviet 


where else. 


Eagleton’s note of warning is both timely and © 


appropriate. If indiscriminately applied, self. . 


determination will produce economically weak — 


and politically non-viable failures, but if too 
narrowly interpreted and restricted merely to 


colonies, then national self-determination will — 
arouse an immense amount of anti-colonial re- © 
If this resentment were then — 


sentment. 
coupled with the political opportunism of the 
Soviet bloc (or any other ideologically crys- 


tallized “‘bloc” of countries), the consequences — 


of such a peculiar marriage could easily 
be fatal. 


exigencies of mid-twentieth century world poli- 


tics, and we should possibly think of such other | 


categories (related to the problem of national- 


ism) as self-government, independence, collec- — 


tive security, economic security and the protec- 


tion of human rights—all in the framework of © 


the general safety and welfare of the world |) at je 


community. 


EASTERN NATIONALISM: NATIONAL © 
COMMUNISM OR COMMUNIST NATION.- ~ 


ALISM? 


In the Western world, as we have seen, the | 
problem of nationalism has been closely inter- © 


woven with self-determination and the timely 
issue of colonialism. 


promises, conflicts and variations on the theme 
of Communist ideology vis-a-vis the impact of 


an ever-present nationalism. The combination | 
of these two forces is a potent mixture whose — 
ingredients are not always easy to isolate or © 


analyze by themselves. 

On the whole, two major alternatives are pre- 
sented by the intermixing and cross-fertiliza- 
tion of Communism and nationalism: they are 


either in open conflict or seem to reinforce each | 
other in a fairly harmonious—or at any rate, | 


closely interrelated—manner. The former 
proposition raises a number of challenging 
questions. 


ority to colonial claims. But it would be a mis- © 
interpretation of the concept to exclude from its 7 
once-broad sweep the potential claims of op- © 





Perhaps the term “self-determina- © 
tion’ itself should be dropped due to the peculiar | 





In the East, the crucial © 
puzzle is clearly mirrored in the manifold com- © 


Which of the two is more perma- | 
nent, more pervasive or deepseated? Which © 
one is likely to outlast the other and vindicate | 
itself in a long-run competition of fundamental | 
political movements? Which has the more sig- © 
nificant appeal to the masses of mankind, and | 
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3 which of the two has the more profound impact 
* in terms of the broad sweep of human history? 












op- This last issue is possibly the least contro- 
viet  versial and the most widely susceptible to opti- 
Ny- — mistic interpretations. The great Chinese 
> writer, Lin Yutang, phrased the most pertinent 
and ~ reply in his recent study of Communism, The 
elf- > Secret Name. 
eak | Nationalism as a human trait and human habit is 
too . deep-seated and universal . .. The last World War 
y to ' was not fought on an ideological basis, but was 
will ; fought on a nationalist basis across ideological fron- 
re- tiers, capitalist countries fighting hand in hand with 
hen ‘ a Communist country to destroy a common enemy... 
the _—-— Of_the two, ideological loyalty and racial, national 
rys- | loyalty, the latter is a far stronger, vital force. 
neces Studying the evidence of history, one must im- 
ily _ plicitly agree with this powerful statement. In 
Ina- ~ case of any choice or open alternative, in any 
liar clear-cut showdown type of situation, national- 
doli- — ism was found to prevail over the short-run 
ther — impact of any ideology, be it National Socialism 
nal- — or Communism. Short of tyrannical mass mur- 
llec- ‘der, Hitler-type genocides or Soviet-staged 
tec- — bhloodbaths, nationalism proved to be the more 
k of | vital force emerging from the final round with 
orld at least a partial, if not total, conquest. In 
> such situations nationalism restored itself and 
» arose Phoenix-like from the ashes of destruction 
NAL or despair, while the ideology or “Ism” of the 
ON- hour was generally incapable of reviving itself. 
' Only infrequently could the impact of bayonets, 
, the | the sheer terror of military or police methods 
nter- | succeed in restoring the hated political system 
mely | at the expense of defeating the local nationalist 
ucial | movements. The five violent partitions of Po- 
com- © land, combined with suppression of a series of 
1eme | patriotic revolts, sadly illustrate the point that 
ct of | naked power is temporarily capable of silencing 
ution | the protesting voice of nationalism. 
those _—iIt. is clear that an internationally motivated, 
te or | organized and oriented ideology like Commu- 
nism cannot, in the long run, avoid open clashes 
»pre- | or at least latent controversies with the all-per- 
iliza- | vasive impact of modern nationalism. Wherever 
y are | Soviet-dominated Communism revived its inter- 
each © national appeal and engaged in more vigorous 
rate, |) activities involving foreign Communists, it had 
rmer | to resort openly to the familiar brutality of 
iging | Stalinism to gain even limited objectives and 
rma- || accomplish even minimal international results. 
Vhich | Conversely, wherever Stalin decided to turn in- 
licate | ward into Soviet Russia and refocus his atten- 
ental © tion to such domestic goals as “Socialism in One 
e sig- | Country,” foreign Communists, even the most 
, and © hardened Comintern agents, began to breathe 











easier since they expected to be able to steer 
clear of an inevitable clash between the inter- 
national aspirations of Communism and the lo- 
calized ambitions of a fierce nationalism. 

Is there a safe passageway between the Scylla 
of nationalism and the Charybdis of Commu- 
nism. “If you can’t destroy them, join them” 
claims a well-known proverb. Indeed, there are 
a few limited case-studies in which the initial 
vigor of one of these political motivating factors 
is reinforced by the other to the point where 
they seem to be inseparable ingredients of the 
entire, nationally applicable mixture. As long 
as the operational details of Chinese Commu- 
nism remain obscure, remote and clouded by 
the immense social upheavals of domestic “‘com- 
munization,” we are not entitled to classify 
Maoism in the category of national Communism. 
This major, but necessary, omission then re- 
stricts the interested observer to a study of 
Poland and Yugoslavia as the two prototypes 
of contemporary national Communism. 


Features in Common 


In order to appraise the entire gamut of na- 
tional Communism, three or four major char- 
acteristics have to be carefully analyzed. The 
most fundamental “common denominator” of 
all such belief systems is the peculiar combina- 
tion of a social protest against international 
Communism (the negative feature, as it were) 
coupled with a vigorous assertion of national 
unity and political independence (the positive 
ingredient). Qualitatively both elements must 
be present, while in quantitative terms they 
might be at some variance. Yugoslavia, for ex- 
ample, has exhibited a great deal more of both 
than Gomulka’s Poland. 

The autonomist formula offered here is the 
heart of national Communism. It implies the 
Balkan and Eastern European peoples’ (and 
possibly the Chinese people’s) fundamentally 
“let’s go it alone” attitude which has always 
been uniformly antipathetic to foreign domina- 
tion, whether direct or indirect. This long- 
term, historic perspective has recently been re- 
inforced by a short-term and dramatic compo- 
nent, namely the challenge (more-or-less open) 
of Soviet supremacy and infallibility. We wit- 
ness here a refusal to accept the lightest word 
of Soviet leadership as gospel, and an expres- 
sion of the innate tendency to argue and answer 
back. The subject or exact occasion of a Soviet- 
Yugoslav or Soviet-Polish dispute is generally 
speaking of secondary importance. What mat- 
ters is the incidence of the dispute itself, namely 
that there should be a dispute at all. The Soviet 
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system is based on the absolute infallibility of 
the Kremlin; the crux of the deviationist pat- 
tern of national Communism is that Tito, and 
to a lesser extent Gomulka, keep challenging the 
essence of the doctrinal and practical infallibil- 
ity of the Soviet Union. 

The external challenge—with its national 
Communist action and Soviet Communist re- 
action—then leads to further significant rami- 
fications in the internal affairs of the challeng- 
ing small nations. A secondary feature in com- 
mon for all national Communist regimes is a 
demand for “elbow room”, for leeway in their 
internal policies and actions. Given the as- 
sertion of national unity discussed above, this 
pattern suggests that the Yugoslav and Polish 
rulers (and potential national Communist re- 
gimes anywhere else in the world) are fully 
aware of the delicate and perilous task they face 
in reconciling: 

(a) the historically proven sturdy nationalism of their 

people with 

(b) such unpleasant and practical realities of the 

Marxist-Leninist program as land collectivization, 
forced industrialization, and particularly with 

(c) the ever-present and highly unpalatable overtones 

of contemporary Stalinism which can be reduced to 
one general theme: a continuously subservient rela- 
tionship to the Soviet Union. This is the essential 
distinctive feature between internationally and na- 
tionally oriented Communism; the objection to sub- 
servience indeed penetrates most aspects of the 
“deviationist” nation’s domestic life. 


A tertiary, but important, structural feature 
of national Communism is its insistence on an 
independent foreign policy. This implies the 
capacity of taking opposite sides in ideological 
disputes, the freedom to disagree on any theo- 
retical or practical interpretation of Communist 
dogma and the right to determine the nation’s 
own course in international politics along the 
entire gamut of conflict-issues ranging from 
disarmament to bloc-voting in the United 
Nations. 

Since this pattern of behavior poses an open 
challenge to the global ideological unity and co- 
hesion of international Communism, modern na- 
tionalism at this point calls for heresy and dis- 
loyalty in the Communist camp. These are the 
foreign policy aspects of “deviationism.” In its 
original meaning, to “de-viate” refers to getting 
off the road, straying into unknown and un- 
charted regions. Tito (and to a lesser extent 
Gomulka and the other “pocket-Tito’s”) have 
found to their surprise or sorrow that in the 
rigidly disciplined world of contemporary Com- 
munism the crime of deviation consists of any, 
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even the slightest, questioning or modification of 
the original dictate from higher authority. Re. ° 
fusing to recognize any shades of gray-zone type © 
colors in its narrowly defined black and white | 
conception of loyalty, Soviet-dominated Com- © 
munism leaves practically no “elbow room” for 
reinterpretations of domestic or foreign poli- 
cies by individual leaders or nation-groups. The 
challenge offered by national Communism is © 
most serious and fundamental when the role of | 
the Soviet Union as the permanent base for a 
Communist-organized and controlled world rev- 
olution is being questioned by the “deviationist” | 
national Communist. This is the crux of Tito- | 
ism which has presented the most highly publi- | 
cized, outspoken and direct challenge to the Stal- 
inist and post-Stalinist world of the Soviet 
Union and to its satellite dependencies in colo- 
nial Eastern Europe. Furthermore, as a proto- 
type of Communist nationalism, Tito’s move- | 
ment has already demonstrated that it is not — 
confined to Yugoslavia alone, but is quite capable © 
of causing further—and not always localized— ~ 
infections throughout the Communist camp of 
nations, in large and small countries alike. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The analysis of nationalism presented above | 
either ignored or brushed lightly aside such fac- © 
tors as problems of under- or over-population, © 
agricultural productivity, industrial develop- | 
ment, the shortage or plenty of capital, or the | 
extent of traditional ties between ruling elites 
and the masses of the ruled. Instead, our con- | 
cept of nationalism stressed the all-pervasive [7 
role of its ideological components and viewed it 7 
as a complex, but dynamic, set of political be- | 
liefs. Within this framework, an important 
distinction must be drawn between Western and 
non-Western forms of nationalism. The con- 
trasting features and mushrooming conflict 
areas between these two major patterns form 
the salient part of any discussion of contempo- | 
rary national problems. 

One must agree with the general conclusion | 
drawn from recent political literature that de- 
spite the emergence of numerous supra- and | 
anti-nationalist trends, nationalism in the West- | 
ern World is “still the most potent force for 
bringing about unity of action in our western 
society.” In effect, the impact of two total 
wars has merely further accentuated national- | 
ism as the global conflicts themselves became | 
primarily wars for national liberation. They | 
have engendered a great and ubiquitous upsurge 
of national feelings and particularly the smaller | 
states of continental Europe and the adjoining | 
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Middle Eastern area have been engaged in a 
desperate struggle to gain or retain the right 
to a life of national freedom. 

Since nationalism remains a continuing force 
able to move and motivate masses of men, the 
problem is one of directing its myriad mani- 
festations into constructive channels of inter- 
national cooperation. To that end, explosions 
of national pride and of an overly exuberant na- 
tional spirit will have to be curbed by mutual 
agreement and common sense, enforced by cer- 
tain supra-national agencies of international 
organization. 


MINING LAW 
(Continued from page 58) 

Many writers maintain that establishment of 
blockade by mines alone is illegal, because inter- 
national law requires adequate naval forces for 
the maintenance of an effective blockade. It is 
also claimed that a blockade established by 
mines alone violates Article 2 of Hague VIII. 
This prohibits the use of mines the sole object 
of which is the intercepting of commercial ship- 
ping. Modern warfare with the use of radar, 
of aircraft and other means of establishing an 
effective blockade without the need of keeping 
adequate naval forces in the vicinity to intercept 
blockade runners, will make mines more impor- 
tant in the establishment of blockades in the 
future. The Harvard draft research Article 
73 permits the use of mines for blockade pur- 
poses, but makes the presence of adequate naval 
forces in addition to mines mandatory for the 
establishment of an effective blockade. 


CONCLUSION - 


MINES ARE LEGITIMATE weapons of war and 
open sea mining will have a part in future naval 
warfare, in spite of opposition from noted writ- 
ers. The Harvard draft research would forbid 
open sea mining except during immediate naval 
operations with or without pursuit by the 
enemy (Article 85). 

Though mines may be used in an area of 
actual combat, they are required by the terms 
of the draft convention to become harmless a 
half hour after launching. This convention 
has not been adopted. It recognizes that open 
sea mining incident to tactical operations is 
legal, and such procedure as it becomes prac- 
tically possible through technical improvement, 
will undoubtedly be used and recognized as 
permissible. 

Open sea mining incident to blockade, inci- 
dent to tactical operations, or as a measure for 
the enforcement of contraband control may be 





legal. The main problem lies in the extent of 
the actual mining operations in time and space. 
Probably all that can be said now is that the 
general rules of international law impose limi- 
tations of both direct relation and reasonable- 
ness. Interpretation of these rather indefinite 
factors awaits the future practice of nations 
in open sea mining. In any interpretation the 
logic of necessity, self-defense and preservation 
will be important. The only certain principle 
today is that open sea mining cannot be em- 
ployed indiscriminately in a fashion to inter- 
fere solely with commercial shipping and to 
deny to neutrals the freedom of the sea. 

WAR ZONES WILL probably be established 
in future wars, and enforced by all types of 
mines. Certain protected sea lanes for use of 
legitimate neutral shipping will be necessary, 
but neutrals will probably have to accept a cer- 
tain.degree of curtailment of their rights to the 
free and unimpeded use of the high seas in the 
reasonable exercise of the right of self-defense 
by belligerents. War zones directed against 
neutral shipping are illegal, but war zones es- 
tablished to limit the enemy in his movements 
may well be recognized as a legitimate exercise 
of belligerent rights. Open sea mining was 
more extensive in World War II than in World 
War I, and probably will be more extensive in 
any future war. However, the freedom of the 
high seas and the right of neutral countries for 
the peaceful pursuit of commerce will require 
that these measures be directed primarily 
against belligerents only, and that any restric- 
tions of neutrals be reasonable so as to preserve 
the freedom of the high seas. 

The preservation of freedom ashore and 
afloat is the goal of the United States. Our 
rules and practices should be guided by our goal, 
tempered only by the necessity of surviving to 
preserve the cause of freedom. 


ARMS CONTROL 
(Continued from page 62) 

To consider this matter further, assume for 
the moment that agreement is reached on a use- 
ful definition. U.S. forces now are deployed 
throughout the world. Where should the United 
States effect the 400,000 man reduction? In 
NATO? In the Far East? Should we absorb 
the reduction here at home? Or should we seek 
some reduction in each of the areas? 

A substantial reduction in NATO could con- 
ceivably bring about its collapse, an objective 
long sought by the Soviet Union. 

In the Far East, the Peking regime in China 
exerts continuous pressure on its neighbors. 
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Fundamental to this policy, is an effort to force 
U.S. forces out of the Western Pacific where 
they are in position to join in the common de- 
fense with our Allies—to whom we have made 
the most solemn commitments. 

At home, U.S. forces must maintain strategic 
deterrent capabilities; provide, in coordination 
with Canada, for the defense of North America; 
and include elements capable of moving quickly 
to the aid of Allies to the South, East or West, 
who might be threatened elsewhere in the world. 

An additional problem is that of deciding how 
the reduction should be made. The need for 
highly mobile forces with the flexibility to react 
immediately to various kinds of actions through- 
out the world indicates that the required balance 
of forces does not remain the same under all 
circumstances. 

IN THE ARMAMENT portion of the pro- 
posal, we find equally perplexing problems. 
Again, we must first define the term—the word 
“armaments”. The definition may be as re- 
strictive as “guns and ammunition”, or it may 
include delivery vehicles. It could conceivably 
include even more. After this matter is settled, 
and negotiations begin, how should armaments 
be equated as to location? For example, if hos- 
tilities break out in Europe, is one tank located 
in the United States equal to one tank in Russia? 
Obviously, the answer is “no”. How do we 
equate, regardless of location, the value of a 
submarine as opposed to some other delivery 
vehicle, such as an airplane? 

These complexities make it difficult to achieve 
a reliable system for arms control; nevertheless, 
there is hope for the future. In my view, arma- 
ments—like fevers—are only symptoms of di- 
sease. Fevers may be reduced without dealing 
with the basic disease, but this will not neces- 
sarily save the patient’s life. If the disease is 
correctly identified and properly dealt with, it 
may be expected that the fever will subside and 
the patient recover. Ifthe political issues which 
give rise to armaments are settled, we can ex- 
pect armaments levels to be reduced; but it is 
unlikely that international issues will be elimi- 
nated. Unless they are, it would be unwise, if 
not fatal, to eliminate all armaments. As with 
fever, it is necessary to keep armaments within 
reasonable limits while the disease is being 
treated. 

There is much that might be done between the 
zenith and nadir of “no arms control” and “no 
armaments”. Success here, we may hope, would 
lead toward the lessening of tensions. But dis- 
armament, even total disarmament, cannot be 
expected to prevent war. Men fought with clubs 
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and stones before modern arms were available, 

Furthermore, destruction of all armaments 
would not eliminate the knowledge and ability 
to construct atomic and other weapons if nations 
and peoples engage in war. Therefore, if armed 
conflict took place, modern armaments includ- 

ing atomic weapons would likely reappear in the 

arsenal of one or both adversaries. 

With respect to arms control, there are con- 
ditions which must be present in some degree 
before there can be much hope of negotiated 
agreements. All parties should seek to create 
these conditions, which probably include at least. 
the following: 


a. Mutual interest in arms control measures. 

b. A mutual desire to negotiate. 

c. Mutual trust. 

d. A willingness to pursue diplomatic actions to lessen 
tensions. 

e. A mutual view that agreements should be such that 
even if they are violated, the security of participants 
will not be jeopardized. 


There are those who regard the United States 
and its Allies as being inflexible in their attitude 
toward disarmament. I firmly believe that this 
is notso. However, we are inflexible with refer- 
ence to the preservation of our national security 
and of our sovereignty. 

Armaments are maintained to protect our na- 
tional security and to fulfill our commitments 
for the security of others. With disarmament, 
we must have an adequate substitute if our se- 
curity and that of our Allies is to remain unim- 
paired. 

Lacking political agreements which would 
lead to a reduction in world tensions, lacking 
conduct on the part of the Sino-Soviet Bloc which 
would demonstrate willingness to abandon its 
aggressive course, we can have no alternative, 
in considering the subject of disarmament, but 
to insist on balanced, safeguarded, measures un- 
der effective inspection and verification. To do 
less would be to jeopardize our fundamental 
principles and our survival. 





MILITARY PERSONNEL DIVISION 

CAPT Ashton C. Miller, Jr., USN, from COMINPAC 
to JAGO. 

LTJG Willisam H. Napier, USNR, from SNJ, Newport 
(under inst.) to ComThirteen. 

LT Brian J. Newman-Crawford, USNR, from ComThree 
to USS LOS ANGELES. 

LTJG Bruce B. O’Dea, USNR, from SNJ, Newport 
(under inst.) to NAAS, Saufley Field, Florida. 

CDR John W. Shields, USN, from COMFAIRQUON- 
SET to Com SuBase, New London. 

LTJG Dale A. Simonson, USNR, from SNJ, Newport 
(under inst.) to JAGO. 
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